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A HERMIT’S DAY 


LUE damask curtains were drawn across the windows, 
but one long slit of daylight made every shadowy 
object in the room discernible: a cold white 

pyramidal stove opposite the marble fireplace, the portraits 
and the magnificent mirror on the walls, five writing-tables 
piled with neat papers, and under its canopy of blue silk 
the low, plain bed, with a deep cleft in the swelling pillow. 
Absolute stillness reigned. 

Outside a dazzling sun had long ago drunk up the freshness 
of morning. The balustrade of the Chateau steps was warm 
to the touch, and a surprising number of men were moving 
about watering newly planted trees. In the near distance a 
busy little village hummed and clanked and smoked, while 
far off, across fields of corn and vines, higher in the sky than 
the eye expected, above a scarf of cloud, shone mildly the 
snow mountains of Geneva. 

Presently a quietly dressed man entered, followed by a 
lackey in a gorgeous livery carrying before him a satin suit 
with long lace cuffs, white stockings, and a pair of red-hecled 
shoes. At the rattle of drawn curtains a hollow groan came 
from the bed, and the being in it rolled round to the light. 
Part of a turban with wisps of grey hair hanging from it, 
part of a high yellow forehead, and one large, uncommonly 
bright eye became visible between the peaks of the pillow. 
The eye watched the movements of the two men with the 
suspicious intensity of a jackdaw fixing some shining object. 
Suddenly a voice of startling resonance—could it proceed 
from the old creature in the bed ?—broke the silence. 

“Tam dying,” it said. 

The valet continued methodically to lay out the clothes. 

More groans followed. 

The voice spoke again, this time with a more plangent, 
peremptory ring : 

“I am dying, my poor Wagniére, I am dying! Fetch 
Madame Denis.”’ 

“ Certainly, monsieur.”’ 

The turbaned figure in the bed sat up suddenly. 

“ What!! Ten thousand panniers full of devils! I tell 
the man I’m dying, and he says, ‘Certainly, monsieur’ ! 
Fly, idiot ! ” 

The valet and the footman vanished, and the emaciated 
old head sank back upon the pillows with a gasp. 

In a large room, beyond the antechamber, a man and two 
women were standing in the recess of a sunny window, 
waiting. One was a priest of singularly simple, self-indulgent 


aspect, with a brown smear of snuff under his nose and the 
stains of many meals upon his cassock ; and of the two women, 
one was middle-aged, plump, and self-important, and dressed 
in a manner which exhibited at once the absence of youthful 
charms and the desire to possess them, while the younger, 
who held an ape in her arms, though not very pretty, had a 
fresh, sweet, round, good-tempered face. The sound of 
voices, exaggerated by the well of the hall, penetrated through 
the open door. A tall man, whose fine physique and 
flawless health were accentuated by the severe neatness of 
his dress, was seen mounting the stairs, laughing as he listened 
to the vivacious chatter of a Swiss servant girl. 

‘I assure Monsieur,” she was saying, “ it was because he 
couldn’t wait for his coffee to cool. He burnt his mouth, and 
so he poured the rose-water into his cup. I told him he was 
more stupid than any one of his own turkeys, in spite of all his 
cleverness. Oh, he was sick! He kept on making himself 
sick all day, and he swallowed all the medicines in the house 
though he said he didn’t believe in them.” 

‘Hold your tongue, Barbara!” exclaimed the round-about 
lady, moving majestically towards them. “ How dare you 
speak like that of my Lord! Doctor Tronchin.” She made 
a low curtsey. 

‘“* Madame, your servant,” he replied, with his hand on his 
chest. ‘ The servant also of Mademoiselle Belle et Bonne,” 
he added, with another bow and a smile to the younger. 
“And how is the illustrious old baby this morning, 
Mademoiselle ? ”’ 

At that moment the other door opened and the secretary 
appeared. 

‘** Mcsdames, M. de Voltaire bids me tell you he is dying. 
Will you come at once?” 

“Order breakfast and the clyster to be brought up 
immediately,” said Madame Denis, leading the way. 

The sage lay still with his withered arms outside the 
coverlet ; at the sound of steps he began to moan softly. 
“* Belle et Bonne ” went up to the bed and kissed him. His 
eyes opened, and he looked at her intently for a moment. 
“ It is life kissing death,”’ he said presently, raising his hand 
and letting it drop gently on the counterpane. The next 
moment he was twisting in a spasm of cholic and uttering 
imprecations. 

“Oh, my poor Calas, what must you have suffered ! 
Scoundrels, fiends, devils! Ou-ooo! Ou-ooo! Ecrasez 
Vinfame! Quick, Tronchin! My friend ! how I suffer! 

After the physician’s deft injection he was propped up 
with pillows, and, exhausted but smiling, he began to enjoy 
the sunshine and to feel hungry. A table with coffee was 
pushed near the bed. The day had begun. The phoenix 
had risen once more from its ashes. 

“Ah! my Tronchin, a grain of opium and a little water 
can do more for men than all the systems of philosophy.” 

Madame Denis began to pour out coffee, the hermit of 
Ferney to mumble his crust, Luc, the ape, to play with 
the curtains of the bed, and “ Belle et Bonne ” and Doctor 
Tronchin to take their breakfast. 

‘** Adam, where art thou!” called the sage in his sombre 
and majestic tones, and the fat pricst sidled awkwardly 
into view. 

“ Sit down, Adam. You have caten of the Tree of Know- 
ledge; so perhaps while I breakfast you will explain to me 
some of the contradictions which are so necessary to the 
salvation of the soul . . .” 

** Monsieur, if Monsieur will forgive . . 

“‘Adam, the Tree of Knowledge is a little worm-caten now; 
its roots are the works of rabbis, of Pope Gregory the Great, 
of Saint Thomas and Saint Bonaventura, of Saint Bernard, 
Luther, Calvin, the reverend Father Garasse, of Bellarmine, 
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Suarez, and of the doctors Tournelli and Tamponet. Its 
bark is wrinkled; its leaves sting like nettles; its fruit is 
bitter as gall, and the juice of it flies to the head like opium ; 
it produces sleep; indeed, it makes everyone go to sleep ; 
but as soon as they wake up they carry their heads very 
high and look down on humanity; they proceed to speak 
unintelligible words which often bring them considerable 
wealth. How was it, Adam, to begin at the beginning, 
since it was said that the day you eat of this fruit you would 
‘surely die,’ that you managed nevertheless to live another 
nine hundred and thirty years ? ” 

**Monsieur .. .” 

*“Don’t tease the poor Father, uncle,” said “ Belle et 
Bonne.” 

“The poor Father, indeed! The poor Calas! Ah, my 
child, as long as people continue to believe absurditie. they 
will continue to commit atrocities! No, Adam, you must 
travel. We will play chess when you come back. You must 
penetrate into the land of Nod, where Cain built the city 
of Enoch, and there investigate carefully the number of 
masons, carpenters, ironworkers, locksmiths, weavers, 
shepherds, farmers, labourers, and overseers he employed, 
when there were still only four or five people on the face of 
the earth. Remember to tell me about the giants the 
angels begot upon the daughters of men. Only be careful, 
above all things, to address them civilly, for they are deficient 
in humour. I rely upon you to climb Mount Ararat, to 
examine the remains of the ark which was built of Gophir 
wood, and to verify the calculations which the illustrious 
M. Le Pelleticr made on the spot. Measure the height of the 
mountain itself, and afterwards the altitude of Chimborazo 
in Peru, and of our Mont Saint-Gothard ; then calculate how 
many inches of rainfall were required to cover them. Greet 
Father Noah, too, who first planted the vine, for us all. 
We all deplore his having got drunk. Do not imitate 
him in this respect. And don’t fail to visit the tower ol 
Babel, or to find out if Saint Gregory of Tours has estimated 
its dimensions correctly. From Babel you must go to Ur, 
in Chaldea. Try to discover from Abraham’s descendants 
why he left that beautiful country to buy a tomb in Hebron 
and corn in Memphis; why he told everybody his wife was 
his sister, and, above all, what face-wash she used which 
made her still beautiful at ninety.” 

At this moment Wagniére entered with letters, and 
announced that the courier had arrived from Geneva and 
also several gentlemen. 

‘““Save me,” exclaimed the sage, holding up his hands 
devoutly, “save me from my friends, O God, and I will 
deal with my enemies myself. Who have come to see the 
rhinoceros this morning ? What, that fellow! I wrote to 
him last week saying that, since I was dead, I should no more 
have the honour of corresponding with him. He prints 
every word I say. Show him up. I'll finish him, and then 
I'll see the Englishman.” 

A solemn man in a cherry-coloured coat was ushered in. 

** Monsieur, I know absolutely nothing about any single 
question you are going to ask me.” 

The visitor, as though fascinated by the eyes of this 
extraordinary old mummy, advanced bowing : 

““M. de Voltaire, you are the candle which lights the 
world...” 

Whereupon, to the astonishment of his admirer, the object 
of this invocation cricd out in a piercing voice: “ Quick, 
Babette, the extinguisher!’ and dived under the _ bed- 
clothes. 

“* Has he gone ? ” enquired the old gentleman from under 
the blankets. ‘ Then I am ready to receive my Englishman. 
They are a wonderful people. When I was in London they 
buried a mathematician with the pomp of a king.” 
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A young man was graciously received. 

“ Sir,” said the sage, in answer to some compliments on 
French literature, *‘ an Englishman who knows France well 
and a Frenchman who knows England well are both the better 
for it. The English know how to think; the French know 
how to please. We are the whipped cream of Europe. 
There are not twenty Frenchmen who understand Newton.” 
Going on to talk of science, he indulged in rather a pompous 
eulogy of the Swiss savant, Haller. 

“I am surprised, monsieur, that you should praise him 
so much,”’ said the young man, “ for he does nothing but 
abuse you.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the sage sweetly, “we are both 
mistaken. You have been amiable enough to say I have 
done a great work for posterity. It is true—I have planted 
four thousand feet of timber. I will rejoin you in the 
garden. Now for my letters.” 

The first one to be opened was the weekly budget of gossip 
from Paris. To the enormous delight of the sage, it reported 
that M. de Pompignan could not now appear in his carriage 
without the boys in the streets singing one of the songs the 
hermit of Ferney had written in his honour; and the old 
gentleman, sitting up in bed, began to sing himself one in a 
nasal and spectral voice : 

Oui, ce Le France de Pompignan 
Est un terrible personnage, 

Oui, ses psaumes sont un ouvrage 
Qui nous fait bailler longuement. 
Oui, de province un président 
Plein d’orgueil et de verbiage, 
Nous parait un pauvre pédant 
Malgré son riche mariage. 

“ Ah, Tronchin, you never gave me a better prescription 
than when you ordered me to hunt Pompignan for two 
hours every morning!’ And, turning to Father Adam, his 
eyes glowing like carbuncles, he went on, with great show 
of solemnity, stretching out a bony finger, and ending in a 
whisper of horror : 

Savez-vous pourquoi Jérémie 

A tant pleuré pendant sa vie ? 
C'est qu’en prophéte il prévoyait 
Qu’un jour Le Franc le traduirait. 


“ 


30 on, go on, read me more. So they sing it in the 
streets ! ” 

But when the letter went on to report that someone had 
written to say that Voltaire, gentleman-in-waiting to the 
King, was the nephew of a pastry-cook, he became extremely 
excited. “Ill have him Bastilled! Slander must be 
suppressed. I shall write to the Pompadour. He is not fit 
to live with human beings”; and the concluding passage 
produced a still more violent effect. It reported that a 
young man, M. Arnaud, being in Berlin, had addressed a 
letter in verse to Frederick II., who had himself replied 
in verse, saying that the sun of the young Arnaud was rising, 
while the sun of Voltaire was going to bed. 

“The dawn of Arnaud!” he screamed, throwing off the 
clothes. “‘ Voltaire setting! It’s Frederick’s business to 
govern, not to judge. I'll teach this king with his euvres 
de poéhsie that Voltaire is not in bed”; and, tearing on his 
stockings, he dismissed the company. 

All the morning more and more visitors kept arriving. 
Indeed, they sat down more than thirty to a dinner, at which 
the host made only a brief appearanee—still in his dressing 
gown. He laughed till the tears came into his eyes at a 
young man’s answer to the effect that he had been born a 
Catholic : “‘ You see he does not say he is one now. What a 
splendid answer!” ‘* My friend,” he added, when he had 
recovered, “he only half lives who half thinks. The 
consolation of life is to say what one thinks.” He received 
compliments on his adopted daughter, Mademoiselle Corneille, 
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now happily married, saying that nothing had given more 
satisfaction at the time ; but that now, alas! he would not be 
happy till he had married Mademoiselle Calas to two coun- 
sellors of the Parliament of Toulouse. A dramatic perform- 
ance of Zaire was decided on as the evening’s entertainment. 
The bustle of preparations, the cries, the laughter, the 
embraces, seemed to put the old man in a fever. He sang, 
he talked, he shouted down the others; he seemed to be 
everywhere at once, hauling out costumes, reciting verses, 
acting, gesticulating : and then he vanished like a ghost for 
two hours. At the performance he sat in the wings, but 
in view of the audience, leading the applause ; when the 
actors went wrong lifting eyes and hands to heaven, when 
they spoke or acted well breaking out into exclamations : 
“‘Clairon could not have done it better!” ‘It’s Lekain, 
pure Lekain! Incomparable!” When Madame Denis 
appeared herself on the scene, acting, indeed, with great 
spirit, despite of her solid proportions, he was moved to 
tears. His forty-two diseases were forgotten. Then his 
face suddenly contracted with rage : the President de Brosses 
had fallen into a gentle sleep; it was unmistakable—he was 
actually snoring. ‘‘ Do you imagine you’re on the bench ?” 
he screamed, flinging his hat in the face of the sleeping man. 
There was a shout of laughter, and the tragedy went on 
again. In the dining-room a gorgeous supper had been 
prepared. Outside in the darkness the noise of chatter and 
laughter could be heard, and the lighted windows shone far 
down the new long avenue. M. Voltaire sat at the head of 
his table, telling stories and mimicking actors, till a breath of 
cool air from the garden suddenly reminded him of his 
seventy years. He got up and addressed the company : 
“* Love like fools when you are young; work like devils 
when you are old. It is the only way to live. Good night, 
my children.’”’ The question where they were all to sleep— 
for it was too late for them to get back to Geneva—was left 
for Madame Denis to decide ; and with a parting and perhaps 
too lively joke the hermit of Ferney disappeared. 

Hours after the candles of the supper table began to 
gutter down, the old man, once more in his turban and 
Persian robe, his wig and satin suit upon a chair, was writing, 
now at this table and now at that, now dictating to Wagniére 
from his bed, now drawing up a pamphlet purporting to 
be written by someone else, now making notes for that cold 
moving document The History of the Calas, now bom- 
barding Villars and Richelieu with amusing letters, now 
tickling the vanity of Madame de Pompadour (“ always one 
of us’’) and Madame la duchesse de Choiseul—letters 
in which every line, however airy and discursive, had an 
end in view. Last, having twice dismissed Wagniére and 
twice recalled him by thumping on the wall, he took a 
four-sided sheet of quarto paper and, inscribing neatly in 
one corner “ écras: Vinf:” he began a letter to Comte 
d’Argental and his wife. 

“* My angels,” it ran, “ It is now fifty years since you were 
good enough to love me a little. I regard myself already as 
a dead man, although I enliven my last agonies as best I 
ean. I know that wherever you are you are making others 
happy, and that is the best way of being happy oneself. 
As for me, poor shivery old mortal, I am waging war till the 
last moment with priests, persecutors, Jesuits, Jansenists, 
Molinists, Frésons, Pompignans, right and left, preachers of 
all sorts and J. J. Rousseau. I receive a hundred thrusts. 
I return two hundred. I can still laugh; and thank God! 
I still see this life as a farce which sometimes turns to 
tragedy... .” And so on, and so on, till the paper was 
covered, and the sky had begun to turn hard and clear 
above the mountains of Geneva, when the turbaned head 
rested again in the cleft of the pillow. 

Desmond MacCartuy. 





CHARM 


HE jaded reviewer (yes, gentle reader, the whole of 
the sentence is going to be like this) comes occasion- 
ally, with a sigh of relief, upon that indefinable 

quality which—for lack of a better word—we call “ charm.” 
Up to a few years ago, when the jaded reviewer came upon 
that quality, he used—for lack of a better word—to call it 
“charm.” Then he repented himself of his verbal limita- 
tions, and began to refer to “‘ that overworked word, charm.” 
Overworked or no, it is going to do some more work for me 
now. I am at one with Humpty Dumpty as to the 
economies of language. ‘“‘ When I make a word do a lot of 
work like that,” said Humpty Dumpty, “I always pay it 
extra.” But he got work out of a word by concentration 
rather than by repetition. When he said “ There’s glory 
for you!” he meant, as he explained to Alice, “* There’s a 
nice knock-down argument for you!” When I say “ Here’s 
charm for you!” I mean “ Here’s a volume called On 
Money, and Other Essays, by G. S. Street, published by 
Messrs. Constable at 4s. 6d. net.” It is a charming book. 
It is wise—and wayward. It is genial, tolerant, whimsical. 
It contains many shrewd and many amusing things. But 
all that one might say of other volumes. Why in particular 
these essays should content the reader in the same way in 
which a quiet evening and a pair of slippers and a reminiscent 
companion and a favourite brand of tobacco smoked in a 
nicely seasoned pipe would content him—that is not my 
secret, nor, I suspect, Mr. Street’s. I don’t suppose for a 
moment that he knows how he does it. I don’t imagine he 
says to his Muse: “Come, let us be charming!” From 
ways no mortal knows charm blows into his pages. 

It would need Socrates to extract and expound the Idea 
of Charm. When he asked the fatuous Euthyphro for a 
definition of holiness, that playboy of the Grecian world, 
who was engaged in prosecuting his father on a charge of 
murder, replied: “ Holiness is what I am doing now.” 
With perhaps equal fatuity, but with greater truth, if 
Socrates asked me what charm was, I should reply : “‘ Charm 
is what Mr. Street is doing now. It is also what Charles 
Lamb did, and Izaak Walton. It was not done much by 
Milton or by Wordsworth or by Carlyle or by Ruskin. It is, 
as you will see by these random instances, quite incom- 
mensurate with intellectual greatness. I naturally cannot 
deny that Milton was greater than Walton, or Wordsworth 
than Lamb ; but when it comes to charm, I doubt if anybody 
ever has done or ever will do as much of it as Lamb did-——” 
And at that point I should turn my back upon Socrates, not 
without a charming gesture of deprecation, and take down 
from the shelf one or other of my various copies of the 
Essays of Elia. It would depend upon which copy it was, 
whether it opened automatically at The Convalescent or at 
Amicus Redivivus or at Dream-Children. Not, of course, 
that the first two are favourites comparable with the third. 
But they are good points from which to start the campaign, 
from which to work away to even more delicate and profound 
and moving and lovely things. Do you, by the way, gentlest 
of gentle readers—for to you alone can such a question be 
addressed—do you know Mr. E. V. Lucas’s essay on The 
Embarrassed Eliminators? (Charm is what Mr. Lucas does, 
too. I should run after Socrates to annoy him by telling 
him that.) The eliminators are embarrassed by the ques- 
tion: “Supposing that by some incredible chance all 
Lamb’s essays except one were to be demolished, which one 
would you keep?” One enthusiast hesitated between 
Mrs. Battle and the Dissertation on Roast Pig. One voted 
for The Old Actors, one for Captain Jackson; then the first 
changed his mind to Ellistoniana ; another interposed with 
Mackery End, to which he clung positively for a moment, 
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until reminded of Dream-Children—only to change again, 
after an interval, this time to Old China. And so forth. 
The charm of the speculation is that when you have insulted 
by elimination all the essays in turn you can make up to 
their wounded feelings by re-reading the whole collection. 
With this reservation (yes, and I will say boldly, even without 
it) I am decided upon Dream-Children myself. It is the 
apotheosis of angelic tenderness—of human simplicity. It 
plays with grief so gently that the gentleness and the grief 
are a single thing. But it would be mere foolish blasphemy 
to write about that essay, even if it came within the scope 
of my subject—and, properly speaking, it does not. For 
in it charm has ceased to be anything that we ordinarily 
mean by charm, has taken on the intolerable force and 
poignancy of the noblest poetry, has altered and sanctified 
life. I said just now I could not deny that Wordsworth was 
greater than Lamb. But, fresh from reading Dream- 
Children, I declare, with a celebrated character in Oscar 
Wilde, “‘ I could deny it if I liked. I could deny anything 
if I liked.” 

Let us get back to earth. Let us return to our muttons— 
if you will, to the very mutton with which one of the essays 
ends. Here is Lamb at his most flippant (and if you find him 
most charming when least serious, who am I to controvert 
you ?—for, indeed, he is at his most charming always). He 
tells us here of 
a legend which told how, in the golden days of Christ’s, the young 
Hospitallers were wont to have smoking joints of roast meat upon the 
nightly boards, till some pious benefactor, commiserating the decencies, 


rather than the palates, of the children, commuted our flesh for 
garments, and gave us —horresco referens—trousers instead of mutton. 


I have spoken of Walton. There is, indeed, no one who 
will bear quotation after Lamb without grievous loss and 
despite, but which of us can be unwilling to let his memory 
dwell once again on those two memorable pleasures of 
Piscator’s—the sight of Nature and the voice of woman ? 
The passage I have in mind is too long to quote: Piscator 
sat in a field, and then rose and in the next field met a 
handsome milkmaid who “ sung like a nightingale.”” What 
a charm there is in names and phrases! When the singing 
is mentioned to the milkmaid’s mother, she asks : 

What song was it, I pray? Was it, ‘Come, Shepherds, deck your 
herds” ? or “* As at noon Dulcina rested * ? or “ Phillida flouts me ” ? 
or “ Chevy Chace’ ? or “ Johnny Armstrong” ? or “ Troy Town” ? 


“No,” says Piscator, “it is none of those.” But what a 
list! What a suggestive and musical nomenclature! This 
talk of maiden’s singing puts me in mind of Love in the 
Valley—since we are on this matter of charm. There’s 
glory for you! And so again there is in the poems of 
Stevenson, and his essays, and his novels. Some people do 
not find glory there. And some people say, among other 
hard things, that Stevenson could not draw a woman ; but, 
for my part, I will not write of charm without mentioning 
Catriona. To discuss at large the charm of characters in 
books would take me too far afield: I must here, however, 
lay it down positively and dogmatically that the most 
charming person in Shakespeare (and therefore in the 
literature of the world) is Mercutio. 

One secret of charm in essays is, of course, in its revelation 
of personality. That may peep out between the lines, or it 
may consist of intentional, if casual, self-revelation. The 
latter is Mr. Strect’s way. But he has his general philo- 
sophisings, too. “ It is natural, then, that gambling should 
be widespread in the grey and inadequate lives of the 
unfortunately average English.” “ Unfortunately average ” ! 
You may think about that until your brain goes blank with 
thinking, its truth and profundity will remain unexhausted. 
And you see there is no pride or pomp or circumstance about 





it. Bless you, it is no trouble to Mr. Street to write things 
like that. They drop from his pen with a graceful not-too- 
frequent frequency. He does not worry you with them. 
He does not dazzle. He seems quite careless of whether you 
read him and admire him or not; you begin to resent his 
carelessness a little, and then, before the feeling has time to 
develop, he throws you a sentence so friendly and human 
that you cannot sufficiently thank him for it. How is this, 
of Londoners in public places? ‘“ They are my brothers 
and sisters in so far as most of them are swimmers like me 
in perilous waters where the tide is ever against us.”” Then 
there are his abrupt absurdities, his anecdotal semi- 
imbecilities. For duelling, “fisticuffs are an inadequate 
substitute: you may set out to ‘horsewhip’ and only 
succeed in knocking off a hat, as happened to a friend of 
mine.” Is not that last clause delicious ? Conceivably you 
do not think so; but, in that case, Mr. Street was not 
writing for the likes of you. Ah, you may flout and turn 
up your faces. Readers, you are not so gentle after all ! 

My own heart is chiefly given to the two essays entitled 
Dear People and Dreadful People, and of these I prefer the 
latter, perhaps through some innate vice and bitterness of 
my own nature, perhaps only because it is funnier. I wish 
I had space to quote it all, and more; but some disjointed 
sentences will give the idea : 


How can some people look such brutes as they do? One would 
have thought that their friends would have slain them. ... Some 
of them, to be sure, cannot possibly have any friends at all, and can 
have acquaintances only by purchase, so horrible are they. But 
let us go down the dreadful scale in order. First, in mere horror, 
are they to whose faces vice has given a touch of diabolism. ... You 
must know those sheet-white, staring-eyed, cruel mouthed faces. . . . 
How poor humanity, with all its touching average futilities and kind- 
nesses, comes to breed such monsters I know not. ... Lacking 
the diabolism of the others with its sort of horrible distinction, there 
are faces merely vicious in a brutal way, which allow one to observe 
other qualities in them, such as cunning, meanness, arrogance, and 
quarrelsomeness. . . . They look to be prosperous, and so one may 
suppose they have bought wives and have children—why don’t the 
Eugenists tackle them ¢—over whom they tyrannise, and one can 
imagine very hungry business acquaintances being paid to eat with 
them. ... I come to more personal dislikes, to the unpleasant 
people who I do not wonder should be alive, whom I should not feel 
justified in destroying, but who I wish would stay indoors when I am 
abroad. ... Frequently they are oldish men, with a high colour, 
white beards and angry eyes. These bustle somewhat. Frequently 
they are youngish men, and then their walk is statelier. . . . With 
the next stage, dislike is mingled with amusement, even in the case of 
men. I refer to the arrogant and self-satisfied, who are also, unlike 
the former, fatuous and stupid. Such a one I saw yesterday. He 
was in early middle age, tall, broad, fat, newly and elaborately dressed. 
He walked very slowly, at about a mile an hour, and as he walked he 
looked from side to side, haughtily, with a slight surprise that anyone 
should presume to share God’s earth with him, but without malevolence. 
His pride was probably based on much money, and he had never had 
the luck to go where money is not everything. A sudden stomach- 
ache, not too severe, would have been helpful, I think, but he was such 
an ass one could not be angry with him. ... And then come those 
whom one cannot help disliking, since dislike provokes dislike and they 
seem so evidently to dislike oneself. . .. You never dined with me, 
and I did not cause your dyspepsia; I have not taken away your 
mistress—far from it; if I had more congenial work for you it should 
be yours; I have no riches to insult your poverty ; do not, sorrow- 
stricken man, make me responsible for your trouble and look so unkindly 
upon me. 


In truth, after reading Mr. Street, no one should be capable 
of looking unkindly upon anyone—except, perhaps, upon 
“dreadful people.” And, even to the dreadful, one is 
conscious of a curious relenting. They are what they are, 
God help them. Their gross satisfaction is a poor thing, 
though their horrid eyes are blind to the fact. In a sense 
which they could never begin to understand, “ they are 
sped.” They can purchase slaves and chattels: the 
pride of the purse and the pride of the belly are theirs : 
but from the really good things of life they are terribly cut 
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off. Not for them the true pleasures of fireside and tobaceo 
and companionship: not for them the essays of Mr. Street. 
Impossible as it seems, it may yet be that their punishment 
is greater than their wickedness. They are utterly without 
charm. GERALD Gou Lp. 


AMONG THE BOOKSTALLS 


HE verger at the University church, after listening to 
scores of select sermons, still remained a Christian. 
After twenty years or so of reviewing I am still a 
book-lover, a reader, as FitzGerald said, for human pleasure, 
anxious to pick up (that is the phrase) books worth reading 
at a moderate price. I see no reason why I should pay more 
for a rehash of these same books, in new covers, of course, 
but adorned with a plentiful supply of journalese, mere 
sentiment (which takes the place of mature judgment 
nowadays), and the howlers of mere ignorance. It is true 
that the new “ Library,”’ or whatever it is called, generally 
has a few copyright misprints, the sort of absurdity that 
makes a first edition valuable; but give me the old book 
with its good print and general air of good sense—yes, even 
the signs that others have read it. I can do without the 
flimsy decorations, or the Introduction by some clever young 
man whose chief object is to say something unusual. 

People of my way of thinking are, I know, fairly numerous, 
but the papers take no interest in our enquiry; they are 
solely concerned with “record ” prices for books which are 
not read. The so-called “experts” are all busy with 
Sotheby’s and Hodgson’s rarities, libraries sold en bloc, and 
incunabula, which nobody will read from the cradle to the 
grave. They do not spare a line for the real books which 
are read, and are prepared to go into raptures over anything 
which has been nearly knocked out by the survival of the 
fittest, a first edition of that abiblious book Bradshaw's 
Guide, or a book desirable in itself, if one dared to handle it, 
which costs five or ten times as much as many families have 
to live on for a whole year. 

A truce to such nonsense, say I. Let us hear of books to 
be read, since the man in the street can get them. Of 
course, I have a few rare volumes, such as the Sibylline 
Leaves of Coleridge (Rest Fenner, 1817), endeared to me by 
the printing of “ Slush ” instead of “ Hush ” in the lines of 
* Lewti ”: 

Hush! my heedless feet from under 
Slip the crumbling banks for ever 


—but this was a present. I am more concerned here with 
books which have stood wear, and aie going to stand more, 
from constant reading. I am convineed that many people do 
not know of their chances. Andrew Lang. who lent a sym- 
pathetic ear to book adventures of this sort, is, alas! only a 
memory now. He was genial and tolerant, yet even he 
speaks of the period we all have of admiring Carlyle almost 
exclusively. I never had that period, and, though not 
unfamiliar with the anfractuosities of the German tongue, 
always preferred the English language. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has told us at long intervals how to choose our 
books, and has explained that the religious and philosophic 
section of the “ Positivist Library ” is “‘ practically obsolete 
or introuvable.” 1 am not surprised, and I am not particu- 
larly sorry. A man who calls Lamb a poor creature is too 
high an apostle for me. Thank goodness, the contemptuous 
peevishness of Carlyle is out of date ! 

Moxon editions of Elia, thick enough to be comfortable 
holding, yet not too heavy, and well printed, are to be seen 
and secured about the town at a trifling price. I have 
bought at least three, the last two dated 1867 and 1869. Till 
Hutchinson’s Oxford edition of Lamb came there was 
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nothing equal to them, and even that has an unmeaning air 
of novity, as of a thing untried—the last idea that should 
intrude itself with Lamb. The Moxon Hood, too, of serious 
poems, is a comely book to be got on the stalls. It reached 
a seventeenth edition in 1864. Good judges of those days 
rejoiced in “Fair Ines’ and the sonnet on “King Lear”; 
and I have seen much worse things called masterpieces. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century up to the end 
of the ‘eighties of Victoria there is a vast crowd of books that 
the judicious reader wants and that he can get with a little 
pleasurable research. A possible writer of pseudo-Eliana 
and certainly a vivid contributor to the London Magazine, a 
villain transferred to the fiction of Dickens and Bulwer, 
Thomas Grifliths Wainewright was not only a wholesale 
poisoner ; he was, it is safe to say, the only officer in the 
Guards who ever “ wept tears of happiness and gratitude ” 
over the writings of Wordsworth. He was full of sensibility ; 
he got rid of Helen Abercromby “ because she had such thick 
legs.” His Essays and Criticisms, with a curious account of 
his life by that learned bookman, W. Carew Hazlitt, became 
mine for a few pence. About the same time I got a collection 
of Waverley Anecdotes for the same sum, and Redgauntlet in 
three volumes and the admirable Ballantyne type, which 
adds a new pleasure to reading. The Poetry contained in 
the Novels, Tales, and Romances of the Author of ** Waverley ” 
I possess in a modern edition ; but the old volume in worn 
boards, printed with a vignette on the title-page for Archi- 
bald Constable, that Napoleon of his craft, at Edinburgh, 
pleases me much better, and is equally inexpensive. I have 
been looking for it for years, and only the other day I got it 
from a shop that has ceased to exist, not, I hope, because the 
proprietor let me have two large folio volumes of Johnson’s 
Dictionary (6th edition, 1785) for two shillings. My old and 
battered copy of the Life of Johnson by Hawkins (1787) 
is worth having too, full of curious things which the critics 
steal when they write on Boswell. 


ss 


The three-volume form I have just mentioned is worth 
special note for the present generation, which knows nothing 
of the kind. When the commercial genius of Hall Caine and 
his publisher—they were, I think, the pioneers—insisted on 
the one-volume novel, the easy, leisurely type of old days 
became a lost art. Well, I dare say the spectacle-makers 
have profited as well as the publishers and the hasty public. 
The price of the three-decker was the great argument against 
it; but those that remain on the bookstalls are cheap 
enough, and you should get them, when the book is worth 
reading and re-reading. What author I am collecting in this 
form not wild horses or suffragettes shall induce me to reveal. 
The last three-velume set I saw on a stall and was neatly 
tempted to buy contained The Newcomes in the light paper 
and excellent print of Tauchnitz. What a book for a 
holiday, and, possessing more elaborate editions at home, 
one might hand it to a good soul who wanted it and 
seemed to deserve it, the entire cost being a modest 
threepence ! Landladies might like it, for their literary 
move with our hurried age. One of 
them last year was beginning to find Robert Elsmere “very 
unsettling.” Their servants would probably devour what 
I instinctively avoid, the magazine literature which the 
enterprising vendor describes as ‘* Grand Reading.” Usually 
he lets his books speak for themselves, and occasionally he 
Shall I 
ever forget the tall man with a snuffy coat and a single eye 
whose bookstall was a welcome relief to the odorous comes- 
tibles of Aberdeen Market ? I was fingering a dusty copy 
of The Arabian Nights, and Monoculus hastened to inform 
me before I became a purchaser that the stories in that book 
were not true. I bought something else, and reflected on the 
I had the Nights already in 
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Formerly Private Secretary ‘o H.B.M. Chargé d' Affcires in Montenegro 
end Consul-General in North Albavia. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
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** Her story is simply and realistically told, her characters are well defined 


and well portrayed . 
book to read.'"—Morninc Post. 
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The WONDER WORKER 
By VINCENT BROWN 
Author of 
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Crown 8vo, 6/- 
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Author of 
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&c. Crown 8vo, 6 
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The RECONNAISSANCE 
By GORDON GARDINER 


Crown 8vo, 6/- 


“ Fresh. dramatic, and original." 
Datty CHRONICLE 


“ Fascinating from end to end." 
Sunpay Times. 





SHADOWS of the PAST 


By JOHN LITTLEJOHN 


Crown 8vo, 6/- 


* Not only a creditable specimen 
of its tind in point of plot and con 
struction, it is a murder story in 
which. instead of the usual puppets 
there are recognisable human be 


ings."’- Sunpay TIMeEs. 





AND AFTERWARDS THE JUDGMENT 


By RICHARD CATT 
Crown 8vo, 6/- 


“Real vision and force—a story 


well worth reading. 
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Author of ‘ The Torhaven Mystery 


OF CLOUD 


By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND 
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Crown 8vo, 6/ 





THE TALE OF LAL: A FANTASY 


By RAYMOND PATON 


Author of ‘‘ The Drummer of the Dawn 
**A most precious piece of humorous fantasy 


Times 


Crown 8vo, 6/- 





THE ROAD TO HILLSBROW 


By ELLEN BEAUMONT LOVEDAY 


Crown 8vo, 6/- 


‘A novel recalling very pleasantly something of the Dickensian tradition.’ 
Times. 
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a popular and decently illustrated edition, which has escaped 
the wreck of time somehow and goes back to the age when 
barter is possible. It came into my hands in exchange for 
a pocket-knife (one blade damaged). Oriental things 
please me as an ignoramus, and, if I had not been in a 
desperate hurry, I should have bought last week, near 
Charing Cross, a dumpy little book, Davenport’s Life of Ali 
Pasha of Janina. The Pasha figures so dramatically in 
Monte Cristo that I feel sure he was a great soul as well as 
a good hand with the scimitar. 

In this shop and almost everywhere else the Greek New 
Testament is for sale. The modern Jude can embark on his 
studies easily in London; in fact, he is more likely to find 
cheap copies of the New Testament in Greck well edited 
than of a capable English recension. For anyone who likes 
the ancient classics the “old editions which are called 
worthless, which have no bibliopolic value, and have been 
supplanted for practical use by modern issues,” are to be 
had, as in the days of which Henry Ryecroft wrote, at 
“extremely low prices.’ Admirable, indeed, is Gissing’s 
zeal as a book-hunter; he is right in suggesting that “* the 
best editions of our day have so much of the mere school- 
book.” That is so; but there is more to be said: I find 
in the old editions indexes, thorough indexes that the new 
editors never think of providing. The index in Déring’s 
Horace is so good that I have separated it from the text and 
rebound it. The book itself belonged to a true scholar, for 
he added in pencil at the beginning the recipe : “‘ One ode to 
be taken per diem before breakfast.” A little Paris Virgil 
of the eighteenth century introduced me to a thirteenth 
Aineid by a Renaissance scholar, an instance of literary 
impertinence almost worthy of the present age. Bentley’s 
Terence, one of the stately Amsterdam books, has also, as the 
title-page declares, most ample indexes. 

But this sort of classic is, I believe, out of date and repute. 
The reader who hates Horace, and knows no Greek except 
the romantic eidolon of Euripides popularised by Professor 
Murray, may confine himself to English classics. For style 
and ease of writing is there anyone like Froude ? Get an odd 
volume of his Short Studies—there is one in the inn at 
Chenies on the banks of the little river Froude lauded for its 
quietness and angling—and you should be anxious to get 
another. The last copy I saw was the two-volume edition 
of 1867, a good clean copy, though evidently well read. 
Indeed, one reader had neatly inserted a page of his own, 
full of comments from his own pen. A Plea for the Free 
Discussion of Theological Difficulties had roused his feelings 
as a Christian, or was it Criticism and the Gospel History ? 
Anyway, he denounced Froude’s position as “ great mock 
modesty and simply bosh.” 

Froude’s History of England—he took fourteen years, I 
think, to produce the twelve volumes—may be all wrong, 
but it is live and delightful reading. I have not seen a set 
lately, but I have come across several odd volumes at absurd 
prices. It would be well worth while to get together the 
twelve in this manner. 

Is Caleb Williams a classic? Hardly, perhaps; but it is 
really an interesting book. My drab little copy (2d.) has 
no particular merits, though it is neat and light. It contains 
the preface which, in deference to the fears of booksellers, 
was omitted from the first edition. There is, however, an 
undoubted classic which many should be glad to have. 
Let me advise the purchase of the early many-volumed 
edition of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, which is still absurdly 
cheap. Some day an intelligent public will discover the 


merits of the book, buy it extensively, and finally put it up 
into the favoured position where 
and write about it. 


‘ > 


‘experts ” can notice it 
This was done with the Poems of 


Tennyson illustrated in the golden age of English book 
illustration by Millais and others, long a “ remainder,” then, 
at late last, discovered to be worth having, and finally 
reproduced in a modern facsimile. ; 

Everyone knows Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of poetry ; 
it is now, I believe, a regular prize-book for schools. But 
it has its limitations, and contains a great deal that is already 
known by every reader. There is another collection worth 
picking up, 4 Household Book of English Poetry, selected and 
arranged by Archbishop Trench. In 1879 it had reached a 
third edition revised. It shows independent judgment, and 
contains a great deal that is not to be found elsewhere. It 
is just the thing, as the Archbishop suggests, for “ the 
traveller in his knapsack.” A lady who owned it left it 
fair and bright; and I can almost forgive her, as her in- 
difference and an obliging bookseller placed the volume in 
a sixpenny box. One household is well pleased, and values 
the book above the price of a mutton chop. 

But poetry, you may say, is always a drug in the market, 
though not the sort of drug that leads to the fortune of a 
Beecham. Not everybody can read it, but more people 
might give ita chance. The ideal bookman has preferences, 
but few exclusions. He can read (at different times) Marcus 
Aurelius and Mark Twain, dote on Richard Yea-and-Nay 
and again on Richard Swiveller. He can rejoice in the 


exploits of Jorrocks after a course of Professor Jebb, 
who was also something of a sportsman. ‘Truth to 
tell, the sporting writers of to-day are not alluring 


to a lover of English. Last summer I hit on a relief from 
their frenzied search after further “records” in The 
Cricketers’ Pocket Companion, by a Batsman (1826), a paper 
booklet so small that it is difficult to keep it. The Batsman 
is full of the good sense which survived from the eighteenth 
century, and the date of his treatise makes it interesting. 
There was no overhand bowling; runs were “ notches” ; 
single wicket was flourishing; and the noblemen of the 
South of England were among “ the greatest patronisers of 
a robust and manly exercise.” Evidently a Batsman, 
whoeve: he was, knew what he was talking about, which is 
more than can be said for the author of Pickwick as a cricket 
reporter. 

Let me end my little homily with Charles Dickens, a 
popular author if there ever was one. There is an edition 
known as the “* Household,” refreshing because it reproduces 
Fred Barnard’s illustrations, and most people, to tell the 
truth, are somewhat tired of Phiz. It has limp green covers 
of an early Victorian and uncompromising ugliness. I came 
on a whole set carefully rebound with strong black backs 
lettered in gold, a comely row of volumes fit for the library 
of an archdeacon. I bought them certainly for not more 
than it would have cost me to bind them if they had been 
wastepaper. Who shall say that such discoveries are 
futile? As for the millionaires, one might say to them : 


ee 


“You think that by buying up all the best books you can lay hands 
on you will pass for a man of literary tastes. Not so; you are only 
exposing your own ignorance of literature. For you cannot even buy 
the right things ; any casual recommendation is good enough for you ; 
you are as clay in the hands of the unscrupulous amateur, and as good 
as cash down to any dealer.” 


What age, gentle or commercial reader, would you ascribe 
to this quotation ? You would hardly guess that it comes 
from an observer of more than a thousand years since. The 
world is pretty old, and some of its ways are not so novel 
as people think. For a mere student and booklover such 
comments have their charm, and in the winter—the reading 
man’s season, as Faust eloquently explains—the spoils of 
the bookstalls gild the grimy path of 

PENNIALINUS. 
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A FEW NEW BOOKS. 


> 
Wagner: As Man and Artist. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. Small Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

There are three great fallacies that it is the business of the 
student of Wagner to avoid. The first is seeing him through 
his owneyes; the second is seeing him through the eyes only of 
his friends: the third is seeing him through the eyes only of 
his enemies. The present author has tried to sift out the real 
truth from the great mass of material now available, and to 
paint a portrait of the composer, as a man, that shall steer 
equally clear of too much extenuation and too much setting 
down in malice. 


An Economic History of Russia. 
By JAMES MAVOR, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Toronto. 
In Two Volumes. Square Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
net. 


The aim of the present work is to present to English 
readers the main result of recent historical researches which 
have been conducted by various Russian scholars. An account 
is given of the old Russian trading towns and of the mercantile 
foundation of the economy of early Russia; and the relation 
between the economic changes and the changes in political 


structure is examined in detail. 
Fragments from Old _ Letters, 


E.D. to E.D.W. (1869-1892). 
Small Demy 8vo. 48. Gd. net. 


These are the intensely interesting letters from Edward 
Dowden to his future wife. There is a charm in these docu- 
ments which is entirely refreshing in these days when the art of 
letter writing seems to be a lost one. 


The Gods of India. By E. OSBORN 
MARTIN. With 60 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs specially taken. Small Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


It is now over 30 years since the last general book appeared 
on Hindu Mythology, and the purpose of this volume on the 
“Gods of India'’’ is to give to the student a book carefully 
acourate in detail, covering in the small compass of some 350 
pages the general scope of the subject. 


A Short History of Italian 


Painting. py miss a. v. v. BROWN 
and WM. RANKIN. With 100 Illustrations. 
Small Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


This book is an answer to many enquiries for a guide to the 
study of Italian Painting sufficiently clear and detailed for the 
beginner and yet embodying the results of modern criticism. 


The Hussite Wars. py count 
LUTZOW. Medium 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 


The Hussite movement has generally been viewed as an 
almost exclusively religious one. Count Liitzow proves that 
although the religious motive was undoubtedly the most promi- 
nent one, two other currents of thought also contributed largely 
to the outbreak of the Hussite wars. . 


Cornwall’s Wonderland. 3, yaser 
QUILLER-COUCH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


net. 





The stories here related were told to the author as a child 
by one who reverenced the legends and antiquities of his county 
too deeply to alter or exaggerate anything, and she passes them 
on in the hope that they may take root in the heart of many 
another child. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUSES. 








J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED, 
ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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| BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


NATIONAL GUILDS. An Enquiry 
into the Wage System and the Way Out. 
Edited by A. R. ORAGE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
net. 

The rise of Syndicalism as a challenge to the principles 
of Collectivism or State-Socialism has necessitated for 
social students a radical revision of beth analytic and 
constructive economics. In this book the writers dis- 
cover the economic base of society in the Wage system. 
Thereafter, by a fusion of the essential doctrines of 
Syndicalism and State-Socialism, they propound a 
practical solution of the industrial problem in the form of 
National Guilds. 


THE WORLD OF LABOUR. A 
Study of the present and future of Trade 
Unionism. By G. D. H. Core, B.A., 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 5s. net. 
‘The most informative and the best written book on 
the labour problem we have ever read.''"—English Review. 











Studies on the Minimum Wage, No. 1. 


MINIMUM RATES IN THE 
CHAIN-MAKING INDUSTRY. By 
R. H. TAWNEY, Director of the Ratan Tata 
Foundation, University of London. Crown 
8vo. ls. 6d. net. 


Mr. Tawney's book is the first of a series in which it 
is proposed to examine some of the attempts which have 
been receratly made to establish and enforce minimum 
standards of payment. 


MICS OF INDIAN FAMINES. By 
A. LOVEDAY, B.A., Late Scholar of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 

In this attempt to sketch the history of past famines in 
India, Mr. Loveday has endeavoured to estimate the value 
of the work performed by the British Government, and 
by Governments which preceded it, in their struggles 
against those natural calamities to which India is period- 
ically subject. 


ROUND ABOUT A POUND A 
WEEK. By Mrs. PEMBER REEVES. 


2s. 6d. net. 
‘* The best piece of social study published in England 
for many years.''"—Manchester Guardian 


TOYNBEE HALL AND THE 
ENGLISH SETTLEMENT MOVE- 
MENT. Translated from the German of Dr. 


WERNER PICHT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The first scientific account, historical and critical, of 
the English Settlement Movement, with special reference 
to the ‘‘ Mother of Settlements,'’ Toynbee Hall 























Ready Immediately. 


THE WAR OF STEEL AND 
GOLD. By H.N. BRAILSFORD, Author of 
“The Broom of the War God.”” Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. (May 78.) 


THE COLLECTIVIST STATE 
IN THE MAKING. By EmIL DAVIEs. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ( June.) 


THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. By M.E. BULKLEY, of the 
London School of Economics. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. (May 20.) 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., 


Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Is marriage sacred? Is divorce ever justified ? 
Should those divorced feel free to marry again? 
Should Churches decide for the individual ? 


These problems are laid bare in this startling novel 


EBELLION 


A Novel by 
JOSEPH MEDILL 
PATTERSON 6s. 


Author of “A Little Brother of the Rich ”—the book 
that surprised the country withthe doings of the idle rich. 


REBELLION is big and strong, It is a story of every- 

day people in everyday life—honest in its purpose—dealing 

impartially with the heartbreaking subject of divorce, which 

thousands are facing to-day. Absorbingly interesting— 

tremendously emotional—intensely dramatic—vividly real- 

istic—grimly satiric—buoyantly optimistic—it holds you 
tight and makes you think. 





A FINE WORK ON A BURNING 


THE BLACK PERIL 


By GEORGE WEBB HARDY 
Cloth Gilt. 6s. 


An outspoken word. The relations between the Black 
and White races are strongly displayed. .4 purposeful 
novel which should awaken the moral conscience of the 
Nation. 

Very large orders are being received from S. Africa and the 


Colonies for this work, which treats ably and intimately with the 
subject of the Black Peril. 


QUESTION 


Crown 8vo. 





IN THE PRESS. 


FAIR LADIES +: WINTER PALACE 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT 


Author of ‘‘ Royal Lovers and Mistresses,’ 
the Vatican,’’ etc. 


Cloth Gilt, with 16 illustrations on Art 
Paper. 16s. net. 


In demy 8vo. 





By COLONEL J. S. F. MACKENZIE 


Author of “‘ Wild Flowers at a Glance,"’ etc. 


BRITISH ORCHIDS  t'oke"from 
E. TALBOT PONSONBY. The 
Size of Book, 12in. by 10in. 


[Ready. 


Each with Coloured Frontispiece. 7d. net paper. 1s. net cloth. 


WILD FLOWERS °0%,.20. NAME THEM 


ata glance without Botany 
By COLONEL J. S. F. MACKENZIE 


The cheapest, best, and most complete pocket work on the subject. 


BRITISH TREE 
By FORSTER ROBSON 


130 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 


Illustrated in Colour by Miss C. 
Coloured Plates are Mounted. 


5s. net. 








HOW TO NAME THEM 


accurately at a glance 











“The Love Affairs of | 





Another 


Great Society Book 


Like “The Lady of Grosvenor Place” (by a Titled 
Member of Society), which has gone through two Huge 
itions. 





By Mrs. STUART MENZIES 


IS IN IMMENSE DEMAND. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


Which type of girl is most attractive to men—the Frisky or 
the Unfrisky ? Never play your last trump card 


HOW MEN LOVE. 
EVE. CAGES. 
GET A COPY. A Brilliant Success. 6s. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 





A Novel which compels hearty laughter is worth reading. 


Read THE MONEY HUNT 
By KINETON PARKES 
How Lord Courtville managed his love affairs! 





By the Author of “ Love Affairs of the Courts of Europe.” 


juenens T° 


Pere. 


By THORNTON HALL, F.S.A. 
With 16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
A FASCINATING BOOK. 
“Romantic chapters about the titled dames of the past and 


their various escapades, from the unspeakable Castlemaine 
to the beautiful Hamilton.” —Patt Matt Gazerte. 


This book has been taken up largely at all the best 
Libraries and Booksellers. 


DOLF WYLLARDE'S Great Novel 


IT WAS THE TIME OF ROSES 


There is a very great demand for this novel just now. If 
you have difficulty in obtaining it, write the publisher 
(postage refunded). 


PRINCES xz STOCK EXCHANGE 
By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT 


** Many fine touches.’’—Scotsman. 

‘* Full of colour and movement.’'—Morning Post. 
** Powerful and realistio.’’— Bristol Times. 

** We can heartily recommend it.''"—Academy. 

‘* Powerful and realistic."’"—Aberdeen Free Press. 
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